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f «6 I wish no other herald | 
**No other speaker of my living actions, 


**To keep mine honor from corruption 
*€ But such an honest chronicler.” 
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Transmission of the Register. } 
I venture to assert that no paper published is put 
np with as much care as the Werexty Resisten; 
aid the system adopted in the office is such that an 
error cannot easily be committed, or at least, pass 
undetected. While I offer a just tribute of grati- 
tude for the excellent manner in which the concerns _ 
of our manifold post-offices are generally managed, 
and congratulate my countrymen on the great abil- 
ity with which this liberal and most useful estab- 
lishment is governed, I am not without just causes 
of complaint, as, indeed, might have been anticipat- 
ed. In the hurry which must frequently occur, we 
cheerfully find an apology for the detention of the 
EGISTER; yet it ought always to reach its place of 
destination; but it is often entirely lost; which I pre- 
sume must arise from mere carelessness or something 
worse; for, if fairly treated, the packages are strong 
enough to bear the most circuitous and lengthy 
route in the union. Further to secure the work 
from damage I intend to have made for the pur- 
pose a high sized paper, in which each number shall 
be enveloped, and to pack ther yet more firmly 
than heretofore. This may prevent injuries from 
rough usage; and this is all Jcando. But 
When I commenced the paper I was well assured 
that a great part of its value would consist in it as 
a book of reference, and that every subscriber would 
wish to have a perfect and complete copy. I was 
sensible that an apprehension of its not being regu- 
larly received, would prevent many from support- 
ing it; yet as from a belief that its defects might be 
supplied, much carelessness would be promoted, I 
refrained from saying as I do now, that / will ensure 
the safe delivery of all the numbers of the first volume, 
by supplying the places of those that miscarry, appli- 
cation therefur being mad? free of expense. 
H, Nixes. 





Baltimore, Feb. 21, 1812. 











History 
Of the Invasion of Spain by Bonaparte. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
CHAPTER X. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 445.) 

Atarch of Sir John Moore into Exypt—his retreat— 
battle of Corunna—death and characer of Sir 
John Moore. 
Str Joun Moone had acted both in the Medi- 

terranean and in Sweden as commander in chief, and 

had acquired the esteein of all ranks for his abil- 
ities as an officer and his qualities as a man.— 

When it was determined to send a British force 

into Portugal, his army was ordered on that ser- 

vice, but he was superceded by Sir Harry Burrard, 
and directed to serve as third in command. He 
betrayed no resentment at this, but declared his 


= SSS 
that the good of his country might require. Ina 
similar spirit of magnanimity, when he arrived in 
Portugal, after the battle of Vimiera, he declared 
that as Sir.Arthur Wellesley had done so much it 
was fair that he should take the lead in te opera- 
tions against Lisbon, and offered to execute any 
part that was allotted to him, without interfering 
with Sir Arthur. After the disgraceful and disas- 
trous convention of Ciutra, the three generals by 
whom it was made, Sir Harry Burrard, Sir Hew 
Dalrymple and Sir Arthur Wellesley, were order- 
ed home for trial, and the supreme command of the 
forces devolved upon Sir John Moore. He re- 
ceived his appointment at Lisbon, on the 6th of 
October. Nearly two months before this time, the 
English government had determined to send a 
force into Spain, but all this time had been lost in 
the very profitable service of transporting Junot 
and his army into France, on their way to the same 
field of battle! 
His instructions were to march through Spain 
with his force towards Burgos, which was to be 
the. general rendezvous for his troops and those 
with wh.ch he was to be reinforced from England: 
aml here he was to combine his operations with 
those of the commander in chief of the $panish ar- 
mies. From the papers laid before both houses of 
Parliament, itappears, that this plan of sending a 
British army into the heart of Spain, to act in the 
plains of Leon and Castille, was formed by lord 
Castlereagli and the marquis of Romana, not only 
without any communication either with Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, then commander in chief of the Bri- 
tish forces in Spain, or Sir John Moore, who was 
destined to command the army to be sent there, but 
also without any concert either with the supreme 
and central, or any of the provincial juntas. 

In aid of Sir John Moore, a detachment from 
England, under Sir David Baird, was to land at Co- 
runna, with whom he wes to form’a junction cn 
the borders of Leon and Gallicia. Sir David arriv- 
ed at Corunna on the 18th October, and was as- 
tonished to find that he could not be permitted ‘to 
land his troops until permission had been obtained 
from the supreme junta. When at lengih he was 
allowed to disembark, his reception was so cold, 
the assistanc@ atforded him so reiuctant, that he 
was inclined to couclude that the Spaniards really 
did not desire the assistance of the British. Sir 
John was no better pleased with his rceeption— 
As a coasting voyage at this season of the year 
was both uvcertain and dangerous, it was deter- 
mined that the army should go by land. The Spa- 
nish commissariat-general being consulted con- 
cerning the means of subsisting the army on the 
great road by Elvas, replied that it was not possi- 
ble to furnish an adequate supply. In the north 
of Portugal there was abundance of food, but the 
Portuguese said that artillery could not be trans- 
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two persons; wiih equal powers. They were di- 
‘vided: into four sections or committees: one for 
- the administration of the interior; a second for 


out the kingdom. 
_Moore observes, that would almost lead us to sup- 
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ry therefore to divide the army. . The artillery and 
cavalry were entrusted to lieutenant-general Hope 
with four regiments of infantry; they were to 
march to Elvas, on the Madrid road: and two 
brigades, under general Paget went by Elvas and 
Alcantara. The rest of the army moved through 
Almeida, two brigades under general Beresford, by 
way of Coimbra; three under general Frazer by 
way of Abrantes. These were to unite at Sala- 
manca, and general Hope and Sir David Baird 
were either to join them there or at Valladolid.— 
As sit John Moore approached the scene of action 
he gradually acquired more just accounts of Spa- 


nish affairs than had been transmitted to his go- 


vernment. The manifestoes of all the provinces 
had breathed a most determined spirit of patriot- 
ism. But the correspondent of the British general 
gave him more accurate views of Spanish affairs. 
They said little to him of the ardor and enthusi- 
asm of the Spaniards; but their letters were filled 
with details of the weakness and tardy measures 
This assembly consisted of thirty- 


that of justice; a third for war; and a fourth for 
the marine. Their councils. were distracted by 
self-interest, mutual jealousies, and discords. On 
the whole, they seemed.to be less afraid of any fo- 
reign enemy, than of internal riots and revolution, 
which they set themselves by all means to obviate 
and particularly suppressing the liberty of the 
press. Thus they damped and chilled the spirit of 
the nation. Judging of what Bonaparte could do, 
by what the Spaniards were capable of, they 
thought it almost impossible for his army to tra- 
verse the Pyrenees in winter. Should the French 
have the temerity to effect such a passage, they 
would soon, it was believed, be fumished. These 
notions were applicable to the resources formerly 
possessed by France. But the magnitude of the 
military preparations of their present enemy, and 
the celerity of his movements, confounded all their 
calculations. A judicious plan of a campaign can 
be formed only by refleeiing on the actual state of 
things, and must necessarily be hollow, and preg- 
nant with calamity it founded on tulse intelligence; 
yet the Spanish junta exerted all their art to de- 
ceive, not their enemy, but their ally; and they 
succeeded so petfectly, as to lead them to execute 
a plan adopted to 2 staie of things the reverse of 
their real condition. Their ardent and eloquent 
proclamations, exaggerated numbers, and vaunted 
en‘ husiasm, could not deceive hun whom it would 
have been useful to deceive. Bonaparte found 
means to obtain exact information. ‘There were 
traitors even among the loudest of their patriots, 
who enabled him to calculate with perfect accuracy 
the precise portion of patriotism scatiered through- 
Yet there are some facis, as 


pose, that the Spanish juntas, from an excess of 
presumption and ignorarice, and a heated imagina- 


_ tion, were so blinded, as to have misled the Bri- 


tish cabinet uninientionallv. They certainly, at first, 


considered Spain as more than a match for the 


French, and they applied to their allies for arms 


_and money, and not for men, whom they did not 
_ consent to receive until the 26th September. 


Farly in the month of Nov. Sir John Moore en- 
tered Salemanea. ‘There he first learned the de- 
feat of the @stramzaduran army at Burgos, and on 





the second night ‘after his.arrrval, he was awaken- 
. 4 


ed by an express, who brought intelligence that 
the French were in possession of Walladolid~ 
twenty leagues from his present quarters. His 
force consisted of only three brigades of infantry, 
and he had nota single gun. Every day brought 
with it new causes of anxiety, and intelligence of 
new disasters. Blake and Castanos were march- 
ing from the place of,junction, and the boasted ar- 
my of the latter did not amount (Oct. 25,) to above 
one-third of what it had been represented. It was 
no other than “a mass of miserable peasantry, 
without clothing, without ammunition, and with 
few officers that deserved that name.” Such was 
the account transmitted by captain Whittingham 
and Lord Wm. Bentinck. Sir John Moore plac- 
ed nearly in the centre, between two divisions of 
his army, which were approaching, and apparent- 
ly abandoned by his allies, was compelled to re- 
main inactive. Perceiving the supineness of the 
Spanish government, and indignant at discovering 
the weakness which they had concealed from him 
till he was in the heart of Spain, he began to des- 
pair of the ‘cause. He saw nothing around him, 
but an inactivity, which he mistook for torpor and 
indifference. They had not, he said, shown them- 
selves a wise or a provident people; their wisdom 
was not a wisdom of action. Yet still he felt that 
they were a fine people; that they had a character 
of their own, quite distinct from that of any other 
nation, and much he thought might have been done 
for them. He erred in thinking that they would 
not do much for themselves. 

On the 28th of Nov. while Sir John Moore 
was waiting the junction of his forces, he receiv- 
ed intelligence of the total defeat of Castanos at 
Tudela on the 22d; the question was now no long- 
er how to aid the Spaniards, but how to provide 
for their own safety. The question whether twen- 
ty-six British treops should remain to bear the 
attack of 100,000 French, or by reiiring upon Lis- 
bon, they should preserve themselves tor more 
fortunate times, left no alternative. Vhe iniention 
of retreating being made known at Salamanca, ex- 
cited very general disapprobation. Murmurs a- 
gainst it were heard in every quarter, ard from 
men of all ranks. Even the staff-officers lament- 
ed this resolution of their commander, and doubt- 
ed the wisdom of his decision. In his letter te 
Mr. Frere, the British ambassador, at the court 
of Madrid, to whose advice he had been directed 
to pay great respect, written before the defeat of 
Castanos was known, he had proposed the ques- 
uuon what the British army should do, in case of 
that event; whether he should retreat upon Por- 
tugal, or march upon Madrid, thus to run all risks, 
and share the fortunes of the Spanish nation? 
The ambassador thought that great advantages 
would result from advancing speedily to cover 
Madrid. It was a point of great moment for effect 
in Spain, and still more in France, and in the west 
of Europe. The people of the town were full 
of resolution, and determined to defend it in spite 
of its sttuxtion; and nothing could be more un- 
fayorable to the claim of the intruder than a seige 
of the capital. The first object of the English 
thereforé, he thought, should be to march there, 
und colieci a force capable of resisting the French, 
before further reinforcements arrived from France. 
Before this letter arrived, the genera!’s resolution 
had been taken, in consequence of the defeat of 
Castanos; and though his staffofficers disapproved 
ot his deci-ion, he afterwards learned that General 
Hope agreed with him on this, as on all pcints. 
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The Supreme Junta, unwilling to trust to the de-| things went on very well in Catalonia! Al the in- 
voted credulity of the British ambassador, nor even | formation which Moore received, was contained ih 
to the false statements with which Moria abused |an intercepted letter from Berthier to Soult, by 
that minister’s understanding in despite of his eyes, | which he also learned the strength and situation 
dispatched two Spanish Generals, under pretence |ofthe different divisions of the French army.— 
of concerting operations between the British and| Here he likewise received a letter from the Mar- 
‘Spanish armies, and accelerating their combined |quis of Romana at Leon, approving the reasons 
movements and avoiding all delays, so contrary to]ofretreat he had formerly intended. From this 
the noble and important cause of the two countries. | city he intended to move to Valladolid. But- the 
These generals corroborated the flattering state-|situation of Marshal Soult, with two divisions at 
ments which Sir John had received. But they |Saldannha, and Junot at Burgos, exposed Sir VD. 
were rather surprised when he introduced to them | Baird, to be attacked in forming his junction.-~ 
Col. Graham, who had, the night before, supped |Sir John accordingly returned to Toro, in order to 
with Don Juan in his way from Madrid, whom |join Sir TD. Baird as soon as ‘possible. At Toro he_ 
they had represented as in possession of the pass |received advice of the disorganized and feeble 
of Somo-Sierra. A few days after the receipt of|state of Romana’s army, with which he was medi- 
this letter brought by these generals, Moore re-|tating a junction for adding vigor to his intended 
ceived another, dated at Madrid 2d Dec. from the! attack on Soult. From Toro too, he dispatched 
Prince of Castel Franco and Moria, professing an account to Mr. Frere, of the intelligence he had 
to be a true and faithful representation of af-|received by the intercepted dispatches; and here 
fairs at that moment. General Castanos’ army, it|he was again assailed by the harrasing inireaties 
stated, amounting to about 35,000, was falling ofthe junta, and the insulting representations o/ 
back upon Madrid in the greatest haste to unite|the Minister Plenipotentiary. The general, firm 
with its garrison. The force which was at Somo-|in his designs, and above the petty resentments 
Sierra (10,000) was also coming to that city for|of a weak mind, continued his march on Villa- 
the same purpose where nearly 40,000 men would |pardo and Valderos. On the 20th he reached M:x- 
jointhem. While Sir John was deliberating upon |jorga, and there, by completing his janction witi 
this urgent summons to Madrid, he received ano-|Sir D. Baird, united the whole British army, 
ther dispatch, daied on the Sth, from Mr. Frere,|which now amounted to 23,000 infantry, 2,300 c:- 
at Talavera, repeating in terms still more vehe-|vairy, the latter being i: advance within a few 
ment, the necessity of an advance upon Madrid,|miles of Sahagun, were about 700 of the enemy’: 
and resting the fate of Spain upon the British Gen-jcavalry were posted. Lord Paget attempted t» 
eral. surprize and carry off this corps, and though his 
{t could never enter into the conception of Sir| complete success was prevented by an accident, be 
J. M. that the two chiefs of the junta had con-|dispersed them and brought off 157 prisoners.-- 
spired to betray the capital of their own country, | Frequent skirmishes took place, with the succe: : 
to entice the army of their allies into the hands of|of which the British had no yeason to be dissa‘- 
the enemy; nor was it to be imagined that the]isfied. In one of these actions, a French officer 
British minister could be so grossly deceived, as|ofchasseurs was cut down. His cloak bag wis 
to send for his instruction, intelligence the reverse | found to contain a silver ewer and basin, beaten 
of truth, or to require of him in so positive a man-!close together, for more convenient packing, ihe 
ner to defend a city which had actually surrender- {handles of some silver knives and forks, a gre.: 
ed. Moore now resolved to attempt a diversion in|many trinkets plundered from churches and ::: 
favor of the capital. He wrote to sir David Baird | embroidered jacket, with the badge of the legis 
to return to Astorga. “We must be at hand,” |}of honour. Most of the wounded Engi.ish weve 
said he, “to aid and take advantage of whateverjcut in the head, owing to their fantastic caps:—~ 
happens. The wishes of our country and our du-j| the French helmets were not heavier, though {ined 
ty demand this of us, with whatever risk it may | with a hoop of iron, and protectiag the side of ihe 
be attended.” He added this melancholy and pro-! face, either with chain or bar work. On the 21s:, 
plietic sentence—“I mean to proceed bridle im | the army arrived at Sahagun: the weather was 
hand, for if the bubble bursts and Madrid falls, ! vere, the roads bad and covered with snow; asi 
we shall havea run for it.’ He opened a corres- as the soldiers had suffered a greatdeal from force: 4 
pondence with the Marquis of Romana and com-jmayches, the general halted, that they might ic- 
municated to him his intention of marching by | cover. Ona the two following days every arran: - 
Valladolid towards Burgos, in conjunction with} ment was completed for the attempt on the enen:, 
Sie D. Baird, and with or without the army of| consisting of 18,000 men under Soult, at Carri: : 
Romana, for the purpose of threatening the com-|and Saldanha The Marquis of Romana with i « 
munication of the French. On the 12th, he| wreck of Blake’s army with whom a co-operat: 
arched from Salamanca to Alejos, on his road} had been concerted, was, on the 23d, at Mansi: , 
to Valladolid, and the commencement of his en-j with about 7000 infantry, 120 horse and 8 pic: 
ierprize was signalized by the capture of a small] of artillery, expecting directions for the censbincd 
corps of the enemy at the village of Rueda; an| attack. | 
event of little importance, except as it was highly| — The convents in Sahagun were prepsred for 1° & 
honorable to the skill and enterprize of the caval-| reception of the wounded: the soidiers hailed » - 
ry under the orders of Brigadier general Stuart.—| orders for preparacion with rapture, for they c:.- 
On the 14th, he received, at Alejos, the first in-| fidently anticipated a glorious Victor}. The - 
telligence of the base surrender of Madrid on the|neral was less sanguine. “The movement I «7. 
4th—the same Madrid which the jenta, at Tala-; making,” he said to Mr. Frere, “is one of the 
vera, on the 8th, had declared to col. Graham to be; dangerous kind. I not only risk to be surrounds: 
still under arms; indeed, so late as the 13th, the | every moment by superior jorces, but to Jave 
junta wrote from Merida to Estramadura, that toe|my communication wrth Grlligia. intercepied 
people still held out at Madrid, that the French had | IT wish it to be apparent to*the whole wWerid;: 


“SS 
been beaten back, and gone. “o “Zaragoza; and that/it is te every inidiy idegart- of te a2U1S > thu. we 
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have done every thing in our power to support the | 
Spanish cause, and that we do not abandon it until 
long after the Spaniards had abandoned it them- 
selves,” 

At the hour appointed the whole force was un- 
der arms; the right column had began its march, 
and the rest were in high spirits, expecting the 
word of command, At this moment a letter ar- 
rived from Romana, communicating’ intélligence 
wiich enirely altered the face of things. Rein- 
forcements had been continually pouring forward 
to the assistance of Soult, so that his own army 
‘glone was much. superior to the British. Junot, 
who had advanced from Burges to Placentia, 
threatened the right flank of the Briish. The 
corps under Letebyre which had advanced to Ta- 
lavera dé la Rayna in its way to Badajos, was di- 
recied to march bickward on Salamanca. Bona- 
parte’ himself, in person, on the 10th of December, 
ntaiched from Madrid with 52,000 infantry and 
800 cavalry: even Mortier’s division, which was on 
its march to Zaragoza, was stopped. In a word 
the whole disposeble force of the Fiench army, 
forming an irregular cresent, were marching Lke 

<dii to environ the Briiish. Thus it fuily appear- 
ed that the bold measures which had been adopied 
by Sir John Moore, had prevented the immediaie 
subjugation of the peninsula: for there was no- 
thing to resist the victorioys career of Bonaparte 
in the South, and Lisbon and Cadiz would have 
vielded to him as easily as Madrid hed done. Ik 
femains to be seen what was the plan adopted by 
the British General to exuricate his army from its 

erilous situation. 

THE RETREAT OF SIR JCHN MOCRE. 

Immediately on receiving inteiligence of the 
combination of the enemy, the General issued his 
orders for the army to return to quarters, and by 
day break the next morning to be under arms.— 
“In my life,” says one who heard the order, “I 
never Witnessed such an instantaneously—with- 
ering efiect upon any body of living creatures! 
A few murmurs only were heard, but every coun- 
tenance Was changed, and they who, the minute 
before, were full of that confidence which ensures 
victory, were at once deprived of all heart and 
hope.” ‘The retreat of the British army began 
by the passage of the river Eslar. Romana was 
lett in possession of the bridge of Mansilla, and the 
roud to Leon. Sir D. Baird crossed the Eslar by 
the ferry of V:lencia, where he took post to 
cover the magazines at Benevento and Zamora— 
The General with the remainder of the army, on 
Christmas day, followed General Hope, with the 
reserve and the light brigades, over the bridge of 
Castro Gonsalo. These movements were masked 
by lord Paget, who, advancing close to the divi- 
gions of the enemy, fell in with’and defeated seve- 
ral detscliments of cavalry which Bonaparte had 

ushed forward from Tordesilias. A thaw came 
on the day they first fell back, and on the follow- 
ing day it rained heavily, without iniermiss.on; 
the soil in that part of the couniry is a heavy loam, 
and the roads were a foot dcep in clay. The pro- 
clamations of the French travelled faster than the 
Britith army; these were, aS usual, full of pro- 
mises Which would not be fulfilled, and menaces 
which would. ~The- British soldiers were indig- 
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nant with the Spaniards for their apparent supine- 
ness; they were exasperated by the conduct of 
some poor wretches, whose carts had been pressed 
to carry the sick and wounded, and who, as many 
of them as could, had taken their mules and run 
away in the night, partly from natural selfishness, 
still more because the movements of a retreaiing 
army exposed themselves to imminent danger, and 
their beasts to certain destruction. Weary and 
disheartened, in want of rest and food, disappoint- 
ed of their confident hopes of victory, and indig- 
nant at turning their backs upon an enemy whom 
they would so eagerly huve met in the field, it was 
arelief to them to give vent to tise feelings, in 
the shape of anger, upon the only objects within 
their reath. In this temper they began to plunder 
and commit havock wherever they went; and the 
officers, many of whom already murmured at the 
rapidity of their retreat, and were discontented at 
the total silence which the commander in chief 
maintained respecting his future measures, did not 
exert themselves as they ought to have done, ta 
prevent these excesses. 

Dec. 26.—Sir D. Baird, who took the shorter 
line to Astorga, by way of Valencia, effected 
his march without molestation. The sick and 
wounded, following the same track, halted at 
the flatter place, to pass the might. Hardly 
were they provided with the necessary food, and 
laid to rest, before the alarm was sounded, and 
they were again hurried into the waggons. The 
night was cold, misty, and exceeding diuik, and 
the E.zla was to be forded sonie little distance from 
the town. The ford is dungerous, because of ihe 
rapidity of the stream, occasioned by two narrow 
banks of shingles, which form an angie in the mid- 
die; and at this time the river was fast rising, 
from the melting of the snow upon the mounta:ns. 
Perilous, however, as the ford was, the passiege 
was accomplished, without other loss than that of 
some baggage waggons which broke down. In 
the mean time the oiher division of the army vun- 
der Sir John Moore, reached Benevento; there 
the soldiers had an opportunity of displaying a 
spirit more becoming them as En: lishmen. Soon 
after the rear of the army had marched into the 
town, Dec. 27, an alarm was given that ihe enemy 
was on the opposite heights. In an instant all was 
on the alert; every man hasiened to his place of 
rendezvous; and the cavalry poured out oi the 
gates:—the plain on the opposite side was covered 
with fugitives, and the streets were filled with 
women bewaiiing their fate, and calling on their 
Saints and their Virgim for pretection. The 
French, seeing with what alacrity they would be 
encountered, looked at them from the heiglits, 
and retired. On the followmg morning when the 
troops resumed their retreat, and the whole infan- 
try and cavalry had departed, intelligence arrived 
that the French were again appearing, and that 
the.r cavalry Were in the act of passing the Ezla. 
Lord Paget and Gen. Stuart were still in the 
town. Lord Paget, still seeking danger, fiom the 
double impulse of courage and wietchcdness, has- 
tened to the spot; he found four squadrons of im- 
perial guards already formed, end skirmishing 
with the piquets; other cuval:y were in the act 
of passing. The tenth hussars were sent for: as 





* It is asserted that when Bonaparie received | 
intelligence that the British were moving to the 
Duero, he said, “Mx >ve is the only general fit to 
contend with, me, I shall advance against him in 
person.” Quart.Rev. Aug..1809, p. 208. 





soon as they arrived, Gen. S.uart placed himself 
at the head of the piquets, and chauiged the ene- 
my. The French gave way, and repxssed the tord 
more precipitatély ‘than they hed crossed it. On 
the other side they formed again, and thieatencd 
a secon#attempi; but three pieces of horse artil- 
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lery, which now came up, were stationed near the 
bridge, and opened a fire upon them that did con- 
siderable execution. About 70 prisoners were ta- 
ken; among them was the young Gen. Lefebvre, 
commander of the imperial guards, It was said that 
the Emperor himself was on the heights, and 
viewed this action. The ardor of the French was 
manifestly dampcd—and Moore soon after uniting 
with Sir D. Baird, proceeded (Dec. 30) on to Villa 
Franca and Lugo. At Astorga all the superfluous 
camp equipage was destroyed, and all the 
sumpter mules, horses, &c. that could not keep 
up with the mules, abandoned. On the march, the 
military chest Was sacrificed. Barrels full of dol- 
lars were staved and precipitated over rocks into 
ravines, dens and rivers. From Astorga to Lugo, 
the road lay for the most part through bleak moun- 
tains, covered with snow, affording so scanty a sup- 
ply of provisions, owing to the marches of the dif- 
ferent armies backwards and forwards, that the 
troops were sometimes two days without tasting 
any food. The men, half famished, half frozen, 
and altogether desperate, were no longer in any 
subordination. They forced their way into the 
houses where their rations should have been serv- 
ed, seized it by force, and destroyed more than 
they could carry away. During the march the ex- 
tremes of vice and misery seemed to meet. In 
some of the villages the unburied dead bodies of 


the snow; their bodies reddened in spots the white 
surface of the ground.” The men were now des- 
perate; excessive fatigue, and the feeling of dis- 
grace there was in thus retresting, or as they 
said, running away from the enemy, excited in 
them a feeling which was almost mutinous, A 


wished for, an opportunity of facing the French, 
the chance of an honorable and speedy death, the 


vengeance on their pursuers. A Portuguese br 
lo¢k-driver, who had faithfully served the English 
from the first day of their march, was seen on his 


in the attitude and act of prayer. 
the hopes and the actual consolation and com- 
fort of religion in his passing hour. 
who threw themselves down to perish by the 
way side, gave utterance to far different fechngs 
with their dying breath; shame and strong anger 
were their last sentiments, and their groans wee 
mingled with imprecations upon the. Spaniards, 
by whom they fancied themselves betrayed, and 
the generals, who rather let them die like beasts, 
than take the chance in the field of battle. That 
no horror might be wanting, Women and chil- 
dren accompanied this wretched army; some were 


were broken down, or left upon the road for want 





the inhabitants lay outstretched before the doors 
of their own houses, from which they had been 
driven by the unrelenting soldier, urged by his 
own necessities, to perish with cold and hunger.— 


In others no trace of inhabitants were to be found. | 


Stragglers from different corps plundered the, 
different magazines, commissaries, stores and} 
cellars, and afterwads lay intoxicated by the side- 
wy, mixed with the sick and those overcome with 
fatigue, to be trampled under the feet, or mangled 
by the sabres of the enemy.¢ Besides the terrible 
example of a man who had been shot at Villa Franca, 
for such conduct, Gen. Moore held up other warn- 
ings, not less impressive. Several stragglers who 
had been hacked and hewed by the French troopers, 
were led through their respective corps, as eXam-| 
ples of the consequences of drunkenness and diso- 
bedience to orders. 


of cattle; some died of fatigue and cold, while 
‘the infants were pulling at the exhausted breast 
—one woman was taken in labor upon the moun- 
tain; she lay down at the turning of an angle, 
more sheltered than the rest of the way from the 
sleet which drifted along; there she was . found 
dead, and two babes, which she had brought forth, 
struggling in the snow; a blanket was thrown over 
her to hide her from sight—ihe only burial that 
could be afforded, and the infants were given in 
charge to another woman. | 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Philosophical Disqnisitions. 
NO.IV. 
From what has been said in my former number, 





Bonaparte pursued no further than Astorga; he 


animal life is the continued application of new mat- 


then charged Marshal Soult with what he called ; ter acting upon organized animal matter, produc- 


“the glorious mission of destroying the English 
army—of driving them into the sea.” The British | 


, 
army pursued their weary wav, without provison to | 


° } 
Sustain nature, shelter from the rain and snow, | 


fuel for fire, to keep the vital heat from total 
extinction, a place where the sick .4)1 fatigued | 
could vest a moment in safety. All that had hi-; 
therto been suffered was but the prelude to this 
consuminate scene of horrors, It was still attempt-! 
ed io carry on some of the sick and wounded; and! 





|ing mot.on in the animal on which it acts; but does 


the uction of exciting matter on animal matter, give 
us all the phenomena of life? How are we to ex- 
plain sensation, volition, irritation, the passions, &c. 
In order to do this, 1 will first observe, that 
there is an uninterrupted communication kept u 
between that part of an organized animal called the 
brain, ang every other pst of the body; this com- 
munica'ion between the brain and body, is oceasi- 
oned by an unknown modification of matter, calicd 


few hours pause was what they unanimously 


certainty of sweetening their sufferings by vas ho 


knees amid the snow, with his hands clasped, dying é‘ 
He’ had. ai least. 


The soldiers. 


frozen to death in the baggage waggons, wi.ch . 


the beasts Whieh dead “them futled at etary step; | nerves; they have their ortgin froma the brain, and 
they were lefi in the waggons to. perish in the, are d.stributed to every part of an organized animal; 
} wd ~ —*,. ° P Nich | i “fi 
snows. “L looked rounl,” says an offices, “when | those nerves, which are intended for the senses, 
we had hardiy ra ned the hichest point ot those | have their origin immediately froin the substance 
* ; «s \ . = 4 . wa ‘x . 7 we bail a a = ot " . > * rary at 
slippery precipices, and saw che rear of the army | Of the brain; those which produce the great varicty 


winding along he VArrow road. I saw the.r Wav of voluntary, involuntary and mixed motions, Orle- 
n the spinal rnarrow: now as soon as one 


marked by the wretciitd people who lay on ail #Mate iro! are . 2 

sides expiring, from fatizue and ihe severity of of those nerves passes off from the brain or spine, 
Baad ——-—- | it divides and subdivides into an infinite number of 
_ + The child of a weman who dicd of hunger and | minute branches and ramifications, pervading the 
fatigue, was found clinging and trying to draw| most delicate fibre of every part of the animal solid. 
sustenance trom the cold breasts of its lifeless mo-} Now, the great variety of sensation, volition, tr- 
ther! A soldier of a Highlaid regiment, took the /rication, &c. must be produced by the great varic- 
infant, carried italong with him, and now protects | ty of exciiing matier, acting upon the ends of those 





— —_——— 





and cails it his chiid-—AnnuaiRegisier, vol.dl, p.19.; nerves, producing motion in them, which motion 
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is communicated tothe brain. An idea then, seems 
to be nothing ‘more than motion produced jn the 
brain by exciting matter, from without, acting upon 
the end of a nerve, and it seems highly probable, 
that this is the case with respect to all ideas and 
every faculty the mind possesses. 

‘In order to explain this more clearly, I will give a 
few examples. The exciting matter of a ray of light, 
acts upon the retina of the eye, this produces motion 
in the retina, which gives ‘rise to perception in the 
brain, through ‘the mecium of the optic nerve, 
heitce the origin of light and objects. The exciting 
matter of sound, produces vibration in the ajr, which 
acts upon the tympanum of the ¢ar; motion is com- 
municated to the brain through the medium of the 
auditory nerve, hence the origin of hearing. The 
exciting matter of odors, acts upon a very delicate 
membrane of the nose, this membrane is put in mo- 
tion, which is conveyed to the brain by the olfac- 
_tory nerve; hence the origin of smell. The ex- 
citing matter of food acts upon tke tongue, mo- 
tion 1s conveyed to the brain; hence the origin of 
taste. Various exciting matter acts upon the ends 
‘of the fingers and earheia of the body, motion is 
communicaied to the brain through the medium of 
a variety of nerves; hence the origin’ of touch or 
feeling, 

The great variety of exciting matter produces 
the great variety of motion, and the great variety of 
motion produces the great variety of sensation, vo- 
lition, irritations, &c. either agreeable or disagreea- 
ble to the animal on which it acts. The exciting 
matter of contagion produces motion, unfriendly to 
the arimal nerve on which it acts; hence the origin 
of epidemic fever. The exciting matter of food, 
drink, &c. produces motion friendly to the nerve 
which receives it; hence the origin of health, 

Now, as long as exciting matter continues its 
action on animal matter, so as to produce motion, 
which has not a tendency to destroy organization, 
the animal is supported by it; but when it acts in 
such a@ manner as to disarrange its parts; without 
arranging them again, thé animal becomes incapa- 
ble of performing his office. Organization being 
destroyed by the improper application of exciting 
matter, the paris of which it was composed become 
exciting matter for other animals producing new 
organization,. When we consider, that an animal 
is nothing more than an organized machine placed 
within the reach of a great varietv of exciting mat- 
ter, and that a certain portion of it is coninually 
acting upon it in order to produce motion, it would 
not, at fist view, seem strange that this organ 
should be Sq often out of repair: | 3 

“All the matter of'which anjmals are composed, is 

divided by physiologists, into ‘solid and fluid. - The 
golid parts consist of bone, cartilage, muscle, inte- 
gument, nerve, &c. The fluids consist of blood 
and that which is formed from it—although the solid 
may appear to he entirely free from fluidity, yet when 
gibjecied io chemica] analysis it is found to contain 
a considerable portion of fluid matter, every portion 
of the soljd is continually receiving a due portion 
of mojsture for the purpose of keeping up-a sufh- 
cient depree of motion io preserve its organization. 
The fluid which filters through the solid is continu- 
ally acting’ upon it; by'reason of its affinity; as it 
circulates, a portion of «the solid 1s carried along 
with the Auid, and leaves: a portion of fiuid matter 
belund to supply the place of the worn down solpl. 

Af.er fluid mutier has aeted sometime on ‘solid 
Maiter, the affinity between -the two is lessened in 
consequence of the greater ainity existing between 


the solid aggregate; this affinity increases until the 
animal solid arrives to a certain age, for the more 
dense and solid matter becomes under certain cir- 
cumstances, the greater must be the powers required 
to overcome its resistance. This is the case with 
most matter as far it has come under my observa- 
tion, and I have also observed, the longer a given 
bulk of matter remains together, the more firmly 
united and consolidated it becomes, and its affinity 





for other matter diminished. 

Fluid matter now exerts a more feeble influence 
upon solid matter; it passes through it without 
producing the same sensible changes as was for- 
merly observed; now when fluidity passes through 
a solid having but little affinity for it, its motion 
must be necessarily slow, unless remote affinity im- 
pells it forward. The circulation of all the fluids 
being retarded in consequence of worn-down affinity, 
itis at length incapable of:exerting any influence 
upon solid matter; the parts of which the solid 
are composed, have so great an affinity for each 
other, that exciting matter cannot act upon it in 
such a manner as to produce the variety of motion 
necessary to the life of the solid; it now exhibits 
none of the phenomena of life. This I imagine to 
be the case with very old animals, that die with 
age: for it has come under the observation of al- 
most every person, that when an animal arrives to a 
great age, the solids become rigid, and will not give 
Way to the impulse of the fluids; of course the cir- 
culation of the blood and all the fluids secreted 
from it, glide slowly through the system: the fibres 
of the stomach become incapable of acting upon 
the contained food; of eourse a larger portion than 
is consistent with health is required to rouse the 
stomach into action; the lacteals do not absorb a 
sufficient quantity of chyle; the intestines become 
torpid; the power of the heart and arteries lose 
their force and fiequency; and death from worn 
down affinity closes the seene. The old organ loses 
gradually the parts of which it is composed, and 
becomes exciting matter for new organic gerins.— 
The time required for its dissolution depends in a 
great degree upon the manner exciting matter acts, 
and the demand neighboring organic germs have 
for it. 

Physiologists all agree in opinion, that the solids 
of all animals derive their existence from fluids, 
although strictly specking, there is no such thing 
in matter as fluidity, for it seems to be nothing 
more than solidity partially antagonized by re- 
pulsion. The male semen when it first comes in 
contact with the ova of the ovarium, is in a fluid 
staie, but in a short time, it assumes a very differ- 
ent form, viz from a fluid paste to the hardest bone. 
In tracing (|e: udiments of a new being from flui- 
dity to a staic of solidity, it is necessary to observe, 
that a great portion of the solids of all animals ex- 
hibit a fibrous appearance, those fibres were evi- 
dently formed from vessels circulating fluid. In 
the embryon state, fluids pass without much resist- 
ance; but as soon as fluid and affinity erected their 
affections, the fluid found considerable resistance, 
made on the part of ‘the eetid; this resistance mn- 
creases, and at length the fluid matter is not sufer- 
ed to pass through the solig, unless it is the more 
volatile parts. Every lamina of bone, fibre, muscle, 
tendon, &c. seems ta have been once vascular, 
but the continued application of fluid matter causes 
the vessel, through which it passes to thicken: the 
diameter of each circular fibre is contitidally be- 
coming Jess until all the fibres of which the vessel 





was first formed, become solid. Were not this 
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the case, how are we to account for the fibres of 
muscle, bone, &c. running more or less parallel to 
each other—these fibres are very plainly seen in the 
muscles of an adult, or bones of a fetus. As soon 
as one vessel becomes solid, and has obstructed the 
passage of fluids, it is compelled to seek another 
route in the neighborhood of the solid: thesolid now 
directs the course of the fluid along its surface, and 
in a short time, a thin and delicate membrane is 
formed around the fluid: the fluid now is no longer 
governed by the solid which first directed its course, 
having a reservoir of its own, it circulates through 
it, and imparts fluidity to its inner surface, until it 
becomes a solid by the laws of affinity. 

Now, we.have two parallel fibres, with a delicate 
membrane, or bond of union between them; this 
seems to be the first solid part formed from fluid 
matter, it pervades the whole body, and gives union 
and strength to it. This membrane by physiolo- 

ists is called cellular, from its having a number of 
cells. It must be formed at a very early period, for 
as soon as fluid matter comes in contact with the 
solid mattér, one portion of the former united with 
another portion of the latter: there is now a medi- 
um between the density of the two: this new mat- 
ter increases in solidity by its affinity, until a thin 
membrane is formed: fluid matter now, has a less 
affinity for it; singular changes take place in the 
fiuid contained in the membrane, until the whole 
becomes a solid. To give the reader a more 
correct idea of this substance, let us take for 
instance, any of the large muscles, and mace- 
rate it in water for several days, when taken 
out, a thin membrane is found partly detached; 
this is the connecting medium between the 
muscle and its fellow: afier this coat is removed, 
the muscle seems to be composed of a number of 
parallel fibres: remove these fibres, and we find 
each connected to its fellow by a like membrane: 
so, that a muscle, when minutely examined, is 
composed of nothing but a number of thin and mi- 
nute lamina. This is likewise the case with bone, 
cartillage, &c. ‘The periostium seems to be coeval 
with bone, perhaps it is first formed, ossification 
then takes place in the contained fluid, and conti- 
nues until the whole is converted into bony matter: 
this hard substance having closed almost every 


avenue: fluid matter is now conducted along the) 


surface of the bone; and in consequence of lessened 
affinity between the two, a substance ofa softer 
consistence is formed on the bone called cartillage. 
The size, strength and form of the cartillage, will 
depend upon the size, strength and form of the bene, 
and the quantity of fluid, which comes in contac. 
with it. Now as the first affinity acts with the 
greatest force, the second with a less, &c. it seems 
probable that the rudiments of the hardest sub- 
stance of an animal are first formed, viz. bone.— 
The next affinity acting with a less farce, may lay 
the found ition tor a substance called cartillage.— 
The third tendon, muscle, &c. 

Now the firs: affinity existing between the male 
semen and the Auid which is contained in the ova of 
the ovarium, when this comes im contact, is the 
greatest; of course, the foundation is laid for the 
hardest animal substance, minor affinities suceced 
the first, until the solid becomes properly formed 
and organized, it is now only capable of giving to 
the fluidity a small portion af its matter, and at the 
same time receiving from the fluid mass, new matter 


7 , 7] . . . . - . , 
equal to that wich it perted with: The continu. 


ed application of Muidiiy is now necessary to Kcep 
up a degree of motion on the organized body, and 


iis motions depend upon the action of fluidity and 
other exciting matter. 

faving traced the rudiments of a new being 
from the fluid to the solid state, and finding its or- 
ganization similar to the parent matter, which gave 
it existence, it is reasonable to suppose, the parent 


therefore disengaged from its place of confinement, 
and ushered into light and life. Immediately it 


matter very different from that furnished by the 
parent, The air, for instance, acts upon the lungs 


is an exertion on the part of the infant, to relieve 
pain; it cries aloud, the lungs now hecome dilated 
by atmospheric air, the vital parts of which are ab- 
sorbed by the small blood vessels of the lungs; it 
stimulates them to action; the circulation of the 
red fluid is put in more rapid motion, and conti- 
nues to go on until life ceases to exist. In order that 
parental affinity may not be entirely withdrawn 
after the new being is disengaged from the parent, 
the first six or nine months it sucks the breast of 
the mother. It is then capable of withstanding the 
great variety of rough agents, which have a ten; 
dency to destroy it: the world is now before it 
where to choose, and exciting matter its guide. 
Cerss, 


F coeaiihaitementetbaeedad 
Twelfth Congress. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday Feb. 14.—After disposing of some private 
titions— 





for arming the militia; when on motion of Mr. A4ii- 
nor, an amendment was made to that section of the 
bill which inflicts a penalty on the representative of 
any deceased militiamen, improperly withholding 
his arms. 

Mr. M. Clay stated that he yesterday voted in fa- 
vor of an amendment to the bill, leaving it with the 
respective states or territories to distribute the arms 
provided by this bill,,in such a manner as they may 
direct. He now wished to have that vote recons}- 
dered, and moved to that effect. 

The yeas and nays were called upon the question. 

Mr. Lacock observed, that as this was an Impor- 
tant question, upon which, perhaps, the fate ot the 
bill depended, he could wish to have it decided na 
fuller house, there being barely a quorum of mem- 
bers present. He therefore moved that the house 
adjourn.—Carried. 

Adjaurned till Monday. 


Monday, Feb, 17—Mr. Bacon, from the com- 
mitice of ways and means, made the following 1™- 
PORTANT SPECIAL REPORT, which was read, refer- 
red to a committee of the whole on Monday next, 
and ardered to be printed: 


REPORT. 


| Fhe Committexr of wWaxs and MEANS having taken. 


into their consideration the subject of the revenue 
and expenditure of the United States, for the pre- 
sent and twa guceeeding years, in purticular refer- 
rence ta a state of contemplated war during @ greay 
er portion of that period, ask leave to REPORT, 
That the ordinary expenses during the present 
yeur, grounded on the e:timiie already laid before 


aa 





| Cangress, are estimated as follows, vig. 


is not capable of supporting it any longer; it is 
comes into existence, it is acted upon by exciting ” 


and tender surface of the body: the effect of this . 


Tire house resumed the consideration of the bill. 
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Expenses of a civil nature both fo- estimated as for the present year at > 
reign and domestic, . $1,260,000; about 3 9,000,000, 
Army, exclusive of the additional mi- _|To which must be added the interest . 
litary force authorised by the act then accruing on the loan proposed 
the present session, and including to be authorised for the service of 
¥$ 32,800, for the service of militia the present year, esiimating the 
in the years 1809, 1810 and 1811, 2,581,000} same at six per cent. and amount- 
Naval department, including the ma- ing to 660,000 
rine corps, 2,500,000 Making the revenue necessary to be 
Arsenals, arms, ordnance, repairs of provided, for paying the ordinary 
fortifications, including $ 200,000, expenses, and interest on loans for 
permanent appropriations for the that year [and leaving the extraor- 
purchase and manufacture of arms, 614,000} dinary expenses of the year also to 
Indian department, 220,000] be provided for by loans] $ 9,660,000. 
Interest on the public debt, 2,225,000 |That the receipts into the treasury 
from the present sources of revenue 
Total ordinary expenses, 9,400,000} during that year, calculating ona 
That the actual receipts into the trea- state of war during a greater por- 
sury during the same year are esti- tion of the present year, are esti, 
mated at 8,200,000} mated (conjecturally) at 3,100,060 
———_—— | Leaving a deficiency to be provided ; | 
Leaving a def cit in the receipts of 1,200,000] for by additional revenues to be re- - 
Which deficit may however be paid out of the] ceived during that year of $ 6,560,008. 
monies remaining in the treasury at the close of the 
year, leaving a sum of $ 1,800,000 on hand, which, |Estimating the ordinary expenses of 
in the opinion of the committee, it would not be} 1814as for the present year at about $ 9,000,000 
prudent under existing circumstances farther to ex-} And adding the interest accruing on 
haust. the loan proposed for the present 
That the extraordinary expenses of the present] year 660,000 
year already authorised by law, or which by bills’ And also the interest then accruing 
pending before congress are in a course of autho-j on the loan which in all probability 
rization, are as foilows: : may be necessary to cover the ex- 
Ordnance and ordnance stores, camp traordinary expenses of 1813, and 
equipage and other quarter mas- which it would not be prudent to 
ter’s stores, $§ 1,900,000 calculate at less than eleven millions 660,000 
Six compunies of mounted rangers, 168,77: Making the revenue necessary to be 
Additional military force, 5,112,560 26 provided, for paying the ordinary 
Repairing vessels out of commission expenses and interest on loans for 
and purchase of timber for naval that year [and leaving the extraor- 
purposes, 680,000 {| dinary expenses of the year also to 
Erection of additional fortifications, 1,000,000 |! be provided for by loans] $ 10,320,000 
Calling out certain corps of volun- Estimating the receipts into the trea- 
teers, 1,000,000 sury from the present sources of 
Calling out militia 1,000,000 {| revenue during that year at 3,100,000 
$ 10,801,332 26 Leaving a deficiency to be provided 
Total extraordinary expenses (say) 11,000,000 for by additional revenues to be re- 
The whoic of which sum ii is necessary and is ceived during that year of $ 7,220,006 


accord:ny1y proposed to raise by loan conformable to 
the bil. nerewith reported by the committee. 
That :he amount of the principal of the public 
debt which is reimbursable during the same year, 
consisiing of six per cent. deferred and exchang- 
ed stock is $ 2,135,000 
And in the event of stocks falling be- 
low par [thereby imposing upon 
the commissioners of the sinking 
fund an obligation to purchase in 
order to satisfy the annual appro- 
priation of cight millions of doliars 
for the reduction ot the public debt] 





may amount to the further sum of 3,640,000 
Totel amount of the principal of the 

public debt which may become re- 

imbursable during the present year $5,775,000 





Which sum: it is also proposed to 
authorise the commmissioners of the 
sinking fund te borrow, con-ormable 
to such bill as may hereafter be re- 
por ecl. 
rT"} | pe ae * y , 
Dhai the ordinary expenses o* rovern- 














Under this prospective view of the financial situ- 


ation of the government, it became in the judg-. 


ment of the committee their imperious duty as well 
in reference to the obligations incumbent upon them 
from the general trust with which they were cloth- 
ed, as also in deference to that portion of the mes- 
sage of the President of the United Siates, which 
jhad been specially referred to their consideration, 
‘to enter as early as possible upon a system of ways 
!and means calculated to provide a revenue, “sufii- 
cient at least to defray the ordinary expenses of go- 
vernment, and to pay the interest on tlw public 
‘debt, including that en new loans which may be 
authorised.” 

Any provision falling short of this requisition, 
would, in the opinion of the committee, betray an 
improvidence in the government, tending to impair 
its general character, to sap the foundations of its 
credit, and to enfeeble its energies in the prosecu- 
tion of the contest into which it may soon be driven 
in defence of its unquestionable rights, and for the 
repulsion of long continued and most aggravated 
aggressions. Should the ruinous system of relying 
altogether upon the aid of loans, for defraying, not 


i 





ment for the year 1813, may be 


only the extraordinary expenditures of the present 
and succeeding years, but also a large portion both 
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of the ordinary expenses of the government, and the 
interest on the public debt, including that on new 
loans, be suffered to prevail, and no additional re- 
venues be seasonably provided, it will result, that 
the loans which it may be necessary to authorise du- 
ring the year 1813, must amount to at least 10,560,000 
dollars, and for 1814, to 18,220,000 dollars; an ope- 
ration which, by throwing into the market so large 
an amount of stock, accompanied with no adequate 
provision for paying even the interest accruing on 
such as may be created, but relying altogether upon 
the decreasing ability to borrow for the purpose of 
aying such interest, must have a most unfavorable 
effect upon the general price of public stocks, and 
the consequent terms of the loans themselves.— 
Jt may be added, that a system of that sort would, 
it is believed, be found altogether unprecedented 
in the financial history of any wise and regular 
vernment, and must if yielded to, produce at no 
Fistant period, that general state of public discredit 
which attended the national finances during the war 
of the revolution, and which nothing but the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the country, and the wants 
of a well organised and efficient government during 
the period of that revolution, could at all justify. 

To have withheld from the public view a fair ex- 
position of the probable state of the fiscal concerns 
of the government, under the first pressure of active 
war, or to have deferred submitting to the house 
such a system as in the opinion of the committee 
was indispensable to place the revenues of the coun- 
try upon a basis commensurate with the public ex- 
igencies, wouid in their judgment, at once have 
evinced in the eyes of foreign nations an imbecility 
of action and of design, the effects of which must 
be too obvious to be mistaken. And as it regards 
ourown country, would have indicated a policy as 
feeble and short sighted, as it must have been consi- 
dered deceptive and disengenious; as unworthy the 
rulers of a free and enlightened nation, as in its re- 
sult it would have been found fatal to its interests, 
and paralysing to all its efforts. It is obvious that 
the whole amount which it is necessary to raise in 
order to meet the anticipated deficit of revenue for 
the ensuing years, is indeed “moderate when com- 
pared either with the population and wealth of the 
United States or with the burthens laid on European 
nations by their governments.” 

To doubt whether the “will or the ability” of the 
people of.the United States to bear such burthens 
as are indispensable to this end, would be to doubt 
their dispositions to meet seriously the contest 
which is presented to them, and would go far to 
prove that it had better not have been attempted. 

To doubt the readiness of the government to 
bring “promptly and efficiently” into action the ne- 
cessary resources of thenation, would be casting dis- 
trust over the sincerity of those pledges which they 
have so recently and distinctly given to the world in 
that respect, and would imply a suspicion of their 
firmness or forecast not for a moment to be enter- 
tained. 

For a more full and distinet elucidation of the ge- 
neral subject which it has become the duty ef the 
committee to present to the house, they beg leave 
to refer to the letter of the secretary of the treasury, 
in answer to the several enquiries made of him by 
their order, and which has heretofore been laid be- 
fore the house; concurring as they most fully do in 
the general opinion expressed by him, “That what 
appears to be of vital importance is, that the crisis 
should at once be met by the adoption of efficient 
Measures, Which will with certajuty provide means 








‘commensurate with the expense, and by preserv- 


ing unimpaired instead of abusing that public cre- 
dit on which the public resources so eminently de- 
pend, will enable the United States to persevere in 
the contest, until an honorable peace shall have 
been obtained.” Kt 

It is then proposed by the committee, that the 
additional revenue which will be necessary “to de- 
fray the ordinary expenses of government, and to 
pay the interest on the public debt, including that 
on new loans which may be authorized,” should 
be immediately provided for in the following modes, 
viz. 

Ist. Additional duties of imposts and tonnage. 

Ist. An increase of the duties now pay- 

able by law on imported merchan- 

dize calculated to yield a net revenue 

of ¥ 2,500,000 
2d. A further retention on the amount 

of all drawbacks allowed by law on 

the exportation of goods wares and 

merchandize, calculated to yield a 

net revenue of 100,000 
3d. An additional tonnage duty on A- 

merican and foreign vessels, calculat- 


, 


ec to yield anet revenue of 200,000 
4th. A duty on salt imported, calculated . 
to yield a net revenue of 400,000 





Total net amount of revenue estimated 

from additional duties of impost and ; 

tonnage $ 3,200,000 

2d, Internal duties. 

1st. A duty on licences to distil spirits 

from foreign and domestic materials, 

calculated to yield a gross revenueof 275,000 
2d. A duty on licences to retailers of 

wines, spirits, and foreign merchan- 

dize, including tavern-keepers, calcu- 

lated to yield a gross revenue of 500,000 
3d. A duty on sales at auction of foreign 

merchandize and of vessels, calculat- 

ed to yield a gross revenue of 150,000 
4th. A duty on ail sugars refined in the 

United States, calculated to yield a 

gross revenue of 200,000 
5th, A duty on carriages used for the 

conveyance of persons, calculated to 

yield a gross revenue of 150,000 
6th A duty on various instruments of 

writing, to be collected by means of 

stamps, calculated to yield a gross re- 

venue of 450,000 





Total gross amount of revenue estimat- 
ed from the internal duties ¥% 1,725,000 
3d. Direct tax, 
A direct tax to be laid and apportioned 
among: the several states according to 
the rule prescribed by the constitu- 
tion, gross amount 3,000,000 
Total gross amount estimated to be re- 
ceived from internal duties and direct 
tax, when they shall be effectually 
organized (or in 1814) 5 4,725,000 
Deduct expense of assessment, collec- 
tion and losses, at about 15 per cent. 700,000 
Net amount estimated from internal du 
ties and direct tax for 1814 








% 4,025,000 





Net amount estimated from additional 

duties, of imposts and tonnage, inter- 

nal duties and direct tax for 1814 §& 7,225,000. 
% 
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But which on account of the ineffectual 
organization of the internal ‘duties 
and direct tax may not yield, in 1814, 


that amount by asum of $650,000 





Leaving the net amount estimated for 

1813 $6,575,000 

And for this purpose the committee recommend 
to the house the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions, viz. 

1. Resolved, That an addition of 100 per cent. be 
made to the several rates of permanent duties now 
imposed by law on all goods, wares and merchan- 
dise, imported into the United States. 

2. Resolved, That 25 per cent. be retained on‘all 
the drawback allowed by law on the exportation of 
goods, wares and merchandise, exported from the 
United States. 

3. Resolved, That additional tonnage duties be 
laid at the following rates, viz. 

Ist. On all vessels licensed for the coasting trade 
or fisheries, 20 cents per ton a year. 

2d. On all other vessels owned by citizens of the 
United States, 25 cents per ton on the entry of the 
vessel. 

3d. On all foreign vessels, 1 dollar 25 cents 
per ton on the entry of the vessel. 

4. Resolved, That a duty of 20 cents per bushel 
be laid upon all salt imported into the United States. 

5. Resolved, That duties be laid on licences to 
distil spirits at the following rates, viz: 

Ist. On stills employed in distilling spirits from 
foreign materials, at the rate of 75 cents per gallon 
on the capacity of such stills. 

2d. On stills solely employed in distilling spirits 
from domestic materials, at any distillery at which 
there are one or more stills of more capacity to- 
gether than 150 gallons, at the rate of 50 cents per 
gallon on the capacity of such stills. 

3d. On other stills solely employed in distilling 
spirits from fruit, at the rate of five dollars on each 
still a year. 

4th. On othér stills solely employed in distilling 
spirits from any domestic materials, at the rate of 

15 dollars on each still a year. 

6. Resolved, That duties be laid on licences to 
retailers of wine, spirits and foreign merchandise, 
including tavern Keepers, at the following rates, 
viz: 

If in cities, towns or villages, containing more 
than 100 families, 

1st. On retailers of foreign merchandise, includ- 
ing wines and spirits, $25. 

2d. On retailers of wines alone, $20. 

3d. On retailers of spirits alone, $20. 

4th. On retailers of domestic spirits alone, $15. 

Sth. On retailers of foreign merchandise other 
than wines or spirits, $15. 

If in any other places than cities, towns or villa- 
ges, contaming more than 100 families, 

Ist. On retailers of foreign merchandise, includ- 
ing wines and spirits, 81. 

2d. On retailers of wines and spirits, 915. 

3d. On retailers of domestic spirits alone, $10. 

4th. On retailers of foreign merchandise other 
than wines and spirits, §10. 

7. Resolved, That duties be laid on sales at auc- 
tion of foreign merchandise, for every hundred 
dollars of the purchase money, 2 dollars—and on 
sales at auction of ships or vessels, for every hun- 
dred dollars of the purchase money 25 cents. 

8. Resolved, That u duty of 4 cents per pound 
be laid on ai} sugars refined in the United States, 
allowing a drawback on the exportation of the same. 


9. Resolved, That duties be laid on carriages 
used for the conveyance of persons, at the follow. 
ing rates, viz: 

Ist. On every coach, charriot or post chaise, $25. 

2d. On every phzton, and on every coachee, hay. 
ing pannel work in the upper division thereof, 15 
dollars. 

3d. On every other four wheeled carriage hang. 
ing on steel springs, $10. 


carriage, with a top, or hanging on steel or iron 
springs, $5. 

5th. On every other four or two wheel carriage, 
3 dollars. 

10. Resolved, That stamp duties be laid on the 
following instruments of writing, viz: 

1st. On all notes payable to bearer or order, issu. 
ed by any bank or bankers, at rates on an average 
of one dollar for every hundred dollars, with an op- 
tion to pay, in lieu thereof, 2 1-2 per centum on 
their dividends. 

2d. On all notes of hand, above 50 dollars, paya- 
ble to bearer or order, having one or more endors- 
ers—and on all bills of exchange above 50 dollars, 
having one or more endorsers, at rates on an average 
of five cents for every hundred dollars. 

11. Resolved, That three millions of dollars be 
raised by a direct tax to be apportioned among the 
several states agreeably to the rule prescribed by 
the constitution. 

12. Resolved, That each state be authorised to 
pay the’amount of its quota to the United States 
with a deduction of 15 per cent. if paid before the 
assessment is commenced, and of 7 1-2 per cent. if 
paid before the tax becomes due. 

13. Resolved, That all the duties above enumer- 
ated and the tax aforesaid, shall be laid and become 
payable only after the United States shall have be- 
come engaged in a war with a foreign European 
nation, or shall have authorised the issuing letters 
of marque and reprisal against the subjects of such 
nation. 

14. Resolved, That the said duties and tax shall 
continue uniil one year after the conclusion of peace 
with such foreign nation and no longer. 

The report being read, was ordered to be printed 
and made the order of the day for Monday next. 

Mr. Bacon then introduced a bill to authorise a 
loan for any sum not exceeding millions of dol- 
lars, which was twice read and committed. 

Mr. Porter gave notice that he would to-morrow 
bring in a bill to raise a pravisional military force of 
20,000 men, 

The speaker asked and obtained leave of absence, 

after today, for Mr. D. R. Williams, for the re- 
mainder of the session. 
‘rhe house assumed the consideration of the bill 
for arming the militia of the United States; when 
Mr. M. Clay’s motion to reconsider the amendment 
which had been agreed to, putting it in the power 
of the respective states to distribute the arms as 
they thought proper, came under discussion. It 
was supported by Messrs. Macon, Smilie, Stow, 
Fisk and Little; and opposed by Messrs. Roberts, 
Tallmadge, Widgery, Rhea and M’Coy. 

It was argued, in favor of a reconsideration, that 
this amendment might defeat the object of the bill, 
which was to put arms into the hands of every 
voung man when he attained the age ot 18; that th.s 
amendment placed it in the power of the state le- 
«islatures to lay up the arms in an armory, oF to 
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from the. people—it would be arming the govern- 
ment against the people, and not placing the people 
in a situation to defend themselves against any op- 
pression with which they might be menaced from 
whatever quarter it might come. Allusions were 
made to the period when 34*Pherson’s Blues threat- 
ened the peace of the city of Philadelphia, and to 
the Embargo times, in order.to shew that the arms 
would be safer in the hands of the people, than laid 
up in armories by the states. 

Against the reconsideration, it was contended 
that the respective state legislatures might safely be 
trusted with the power of distributing these arms; 
that they never could be supposed to become the 
oppressors of the people, since they were annually 
elected by the people; that the probability was they 
would distribute the arms amongst the citizens in 
such a manner as each state would deem best cal- 
culated to render the militia efficient. As to the in- 
stances of improper conduct in a small number of 
individuals, alluded to, no danger could ever be ap- 
prehended from such momentary delusions. 


The question for reconsideration was negatived 
62 to 52. 

Mr. Williams moved to amend the bill, by ad- 
ding a proviso to the amendment above alluded to: 
“Provided such directions shall not contravene the 
provisions contained in the first section of this act.” 
{Which directs that every citizen arriving at the 
age of 18 shall be put in possession of a stand of 
arms.] This motion was negatived 55 to 54. 

Mr. Hall moved another amendment: “Provided 
that no regulation shall be adupted by any state which 
shallextend further than to cause the arms to be pro- 
perly taken care of.” . 

Before a question was taken on this amendment, 
the house adjourned. 

Tuesday, february 18—Some private petitions 
being disposed of- 

Mr. Porter, agreeably to notice offered to the 
house the following resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare and report a bill authorising the president of 
the United States to engage, commission and or- 
ganize a provisional military force of twenty thou- 
sand men, in addition to the force already authoris- 
ed by law. 

The house agreed to consider the motion. 

Mr. Porter spoke at some length in support of 
his motion; {ihe following sketch of his speech 
was reported for the American] he presented the rea- 
sons which had induced him to offer this resolution. 
te explained the nature of the provisional force pro- 
posed to be raised. It was a volunteer force, which, 
when commissioned by the president, would become 
reyuiars, to serve for twelve months. He said, 
(hut an army enlisied for a short period could be 
considered in the light of volunteers; and volun- 
tecrs, raised and commissioned by the president 
according to the principles contemplated by the 
resolution, were an army on short enlistments. I. 
geaiiemen were serious in their declarations re- 
specting an invasion of Canada, a provisional force 
of this description were absolutely necessary to en- 
sure a prompi success. Ti could be organized ina 
few weeks, ‘uid prepared to act with vigor. He 
declared the sincerity with which he had de:ermin- 
ed to go to war; and if the proper means to secure 
success were not adopted, it should not be imput- 
edto him. He had hcard, with no small degree 
of surprise and regret, genticmen from the interior 
eccused of being particularly anxious to in- 





volve the nation in a war, because they were out 
of danger.” He said, he was from the interior; but 
he and iis constituents would be as much exposed 
ina war with Great Britain, they would have to 
make as great sacrifices in such a War, as any part 
ofthe nation. His house and property were on the 
British lines; he had many friends in Canada, with 
whom he had been in habits of intimacy for a long 
time. He had not therefore lightly made up his 
mind to exchange the present, in many respects, 
happy and prosperous situation of the country, for 
the uncertainties and calamities of war: Having. 
deliberately decided upon his course, he should not 
shrink from it. He should despise himself, if he 
could be influenced to swerve from it by any consi- 
derations of exposure of his property or personal 
danger. His Canadian friends were sensible of his 
situation and the motives which governed him.— 
They knew that he was guided by the same love for 
his country and regard for its rights, by which 
they were animated in relation to their country and 
its rights. ‘The only hope of his constituents, in the 
event of an invasion of Canada, was in the prompti- 
tude, vigor and effect with which it should be un- 
dertaken and prosecuted: their hope was in the 
celerity with which it should be subjugated: their 
safety depended upon this. The only question was 
then with respect to the best kind of force which 
could be most speedily brought into action to effect 
the contemplated object. From personal observa- 
tion, and from the knowledge of the British provin- 
ces which he had derived from other sources, he 
undertook to state that Canada possessed only a 
force of 6000 regulars, stationed at Quebec, and 
about 20,000 militia, not well organized, armed or 
disciplined. He was willing to admit, in the ab- 
stract, that a regular army, enlisted for a long peri- 
od, was generally the most efficient force to carry 
on war; but it would be a long time before such 
an army could be raised. If we meant to invade 
Canada with a prospect of success, it ought to be 
done before the British could throw reinforcements 
into it. The ice in the St. Lawrence would break 
up by the last of May: reinforcements could be 
thrown into the upper country by the last of June. 
His idea was, that a provisional force, to consist of 
15 or 20,000 northern volunteers, already disciplined 
and armed for actual service, should be immediately 
authorised, and marched into Canada before the 
last of May. They could have taken Canada while 
we have been talking about it. They would be 
enabled to subjugate Canada ina few weeks, with 
the exception of Quebec. They should then fall 
down at some eligible position below Montreal, 
establish a fort, the officers exercise and make 
themselves acquainted with the practical use and 
duties of artillery, and proceed at thew leisure 
to the seige and reduction of Quebec. A part 
of them could return to New-England, and, with 
other forces, proceed thence into the eastern pro- 
vinces and to Halifax, for the purpose of taking 
possession of them. ‘The military maxim, advance: 
the other day by his honorable friend from Georgiz 
(colonel Troup) that an unsubdued enemy garrison 
should not be left in the rear of an invading army, 
did not apply to the case of proceeding to taxc 
H.difax previous to the redyction of Quebec. ‘The 
distance between Quebec and Halifax was so great, 
the country so rugged, that the best pian would be 
to proceed to Hal. tax, not from Quebec, but irom the 
northern section of our own country. Besides, 1t 
vould be imprudent and impossibie, without the 
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stationed for the defence of Quebec, to leave that 
¥arrison for the purpose of attacking the American 
army sent against Halifax, or for the purpose of re- 
taking any part of Canada occupied by the Ameri- 
Cans. The army authorised to be raised and enlisted 
for five yeas, could in the mean time, be organized 
and disciplined to reinforce the troops contemplat- 
ed to act in the first operations of the war. It was 
impracticable, he said, to raise this army in due 
time. The people of the northern states were will- 
ing to serve in the war; they were willing ‘o in- 
vade Canada; but they must do it as volunteers.— 
They were not willing to become military slaves 
for five years. He presumed it was not necessary 
to argue in favor of the efficxcy of volunteers in 
this house, whatever might be the opinion in the 
other branch of the legislature. Mr. P. then en- 
deavored to demonstrate ihat the volunteers already 
provided for, would be inadequate ic effect the ob- 
ject for which they were authorised. He contend- 
ed that they were militia, commissioned by the 
states, and could not be marched out of the limits 
of the union. He examined, with precision and 
perspicuity, the consiitutional doctrines heretofore 
advanced im relation to this subject. He said, the 
militia belonged to the states, except for the spe- 
cific purposes of execiiting the laws of the union, 
suppressing insurrection, and repelling invasion.— 
They were desigied to enable the states to resist the 
encroacuments of the federal government, if it 
should ever become necessary. As to the right of 
this government to use the physical force of the 
nation jor the purposes of war, derived from its 
power for such purposes, that right could only be 
exercised according to the mode pointed out by the 
constitution. Congress had an unquestionable 
right to the physical force of the matint: but it 
could not use the militia in foreign military opera- 





tions. The moment a militia man engaged in the 
service of the United States for foreign war, he 
ceased to be such; he became a regular sotdier.— | 
He reprobated the doctrine, that *he militia could | 
be drafted and sent on 2 foreign military expedition. 
He said, of all the tyrannical arts of Bonaparte, 
hone were more detestable than his conscriptions 
to enable him to prosecute the wars of his ambition. 
The king of England himself had no power over a 
singic man in the kingdom for foreign war, except 
by :be voluntary engagement of such man And 
would any man contend, that in this country of 
liberty, of republican liberty, the militia could be 
compelled to go ona foreign service? But, say 
gentlemen, although the militia cannot be forced 
to march out of our limits, they may do so by their 
own voluntery consent, He admitted this; but 
they must become federal troops: they must become 
regulars to a certain extent; they must be con- 
missioned by the U. Siates; they must volunteer ac- 
cording to the constitution, not according to their 
own will and pleasure. 

This was Whe essence of freedom—to regulate 
our actions agrceably to laws frecly enacted. He 
denied the sovereignty of the general government 
f rany purposes. What was sovereignty? It con- 
sisted in an undefined, unlimiied discreuonary 
power. It existed only in heaven; or if poliiical 
sovereiguty resided any where in this country, 1% 
was in the people, not in the government. No so- 
verign powers, therefore, exccpt those expressly 
and specifically deiegated in the constitution, could 
be exercised by congress. He had been alarmed, 
when it had been said that the president was of opi- 
nion the militia could be marched out of the union, | 





taken in connection with the proposition to the re. 
port of the committee of ways and means, of yes. 
terday, to raise money through the medium of the 
States, instead of raising it by taxes imposed by 
congress. He pledged his reputation that the 
president would not march the 50,000 volunteers 
already authorised out of the country. Gentlemen 
had asked the committee of foreign relations for 
their ulterior measures. Were the committee of 
foreign relations madmen or fools? Would you 
have them to lay a declaration of war on your table 
at this time, when the pecenient has not a single 
man to carry on the war? You have given him ar- 
mies and volunteers on paper, noi actual efficient 
troops. 

The question on the resolution was taken by yeas 
and nays without further debate, and negatived, as 
follows, yeas 49—nays 57: 3 


YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Archer, Bard, Bart. 
lett, Blackledge, Burwell, M. Clay, Cochran, Con- 
dit, Crawford, Davis, Dinsmore, Earle, Findley, 
Fisk, Gholson, B. Hall, Hawes, Kent, King, La. 
cock, Lefever, Little, Lyle, More, M‘Coy, M‘Kee, 
M ‘Kim, Metcalf; Morrow, Nelson, Newton, Orms- 
by, Pickens, Piper, Pleasants, Pond, Porter, 
Richardson, Rhea, Sage, Sammons, Sevier, Sey- 
+o, Shaw, G. Smiih, Stow, Tracy, Turner, White- 
nN—49. 


NAYS—Messrs. Alston, Baker, Bassett, Bibb, 
Bigelow, Bleecker, Boyd, Breckenridge, Brigham, 
Butler, Champion, Cheves, Chittenden, Davenport, 
Desha, Ely, Emott, Fitch, Frankhn, Gold, Gray, 
Green, Grundy, O. Hall, Hufiy, Jackson, Law, 
Lewis, Livingston, Lowndes, Macon, Maxwell, 
M‘Bryde, Milnor, Morgan, Moseley, New, Newbold, 
Pearson, Pitkin, Potter, Quincy, Ridgley, Roane, 
Roberts, Rodman, Smilie, J. Smith, Sianford, Stew- 
art, Sturges, Taggart, Tallmadge, Troup, White, 
Widgery, Wilson, Wright—357. 

On motion of Mr. Newton, the house resolved 
itself into a committce of the whole, Mr. Stanford 
in the chair, on the bill authorising the secretary of 
the treasury, under the direction of the president of 
the United States, to purchase of Winslow Lewis, 
his patent right for a new mode of lighting light- 
houses; which being amended, and an approprias 
tion of 60,000 dollars made, the bill was reported 
to the house, agreed to, and ordered to be engross- 
ed for a third reading. 

AnmiIna THE MILITIA.—The house resumed the 
consideration of the bill for arming the militia; 
when Mr. B. Hall’s amendment being under consi- 
deration, for limiting the operation of the amend- 
ment which gives to the respective legislatures the 
power of disposing of the arms as they may direct, 
to the mode of taking care of the arms: 

The question being taken on Mr. Hall’s amend- 
ment, it was negatived 55 to 51. 

The question was now, “shail the bill be ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading?” 

This was opposed by Mr. Brigh:zm and Mr. Pit- 
kin, principally on account of the fines, &c. con- 
ta ned in the bill. The latter gentleman denied the 
right of Congress to impose any fine on militia men 
before they came into the service of the U. States; 
and cited the act of 1792, to shew that no penalties 
were inflicted in that law. 

Mr. Mucon replied to them, and said there could 
be no doubt but the power vested in congress by the 
constitution, “to provide for organizing, arming and 
disciplining the militia,” mcluded the power to make 
suitable provision fur preveniing the arms from 
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being made away with. It would be strange to say, 
that when congress put arms in the hands of the 
militia, they could not make regulations for their 
preservation for the use of the public. The reason 
whv nothing of this kind was provided in the law 
of 1792 was, Congress had not then put arms into 
the hands of the :militia. 3 
Mr. Milnor spoke 2gainst the bill, principally on! 
account of its objectionable penal clauses, and con-: 


‘eluded his observacions with a motion to s.rike out} 


¢he 4th section: but on his taking his seat, a motion’ 
was made and carried to adjourn. 

Wednesday, Feb. 19.—Mr. Wright, from the com-| 
mittee in relation to American seamen, reported a' 
bi'i fur the protection, recovery, and indemnifica- 
tion of American seamen, which was twice read 
and committed. 

Mr. Porter from the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, reported a bill supplementary to the act to 
raise an additional miiitary force. 

Mr. P. said, it would be extremely inconvenient 
for the executive authority to make a!) the appoint- 
ments of the officers tor tliis additional military 
force immediately, for want of proper information 
on the subject; it would be particularly so, to make 
them all on the same day, and it was a rule in the 
army that promotions should be regulated by the 
date of commissiens. This bill provides, there- 
fore, that all appointments made during the pre- 
sent session, shail bear the same date. It was in- 
tended also to supply an omission in the law res- 
pecting the light artillery and light dragoons. 

Mr. P. wished, if there were no objection, that 
the bill should be ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading; but Mr. Quincey. objecting to this 
course, the bill was committed for to-morrow. 

A message was received and read from the pre- 
sident of the United States; covering a report in 
compliance with a resolution of this house of the 
19th of December, calling for a system of rules and 
rezulations proper to be adopted for training and 
disciplming the regular troops and miliua of the U. 
Siates. Referred to the committee on military 
alfalr’s. : ; 

The spe:Ker laid before the house a report from, 
the secretary of war, in conformity to the act of 





the rabrication and repair of arms in ihe Armories 
of the United Siaies, which was ordered to be 
printed. 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Mr. B. Hall said he found that considerable alarm 
had been produced by the report of the committee 
of wavs and means in relation to war taxes, which 
he proposed to allay by the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the committee of ways and 
means be directed to enquire into the expediency 
of authorizing the citizens of the several states and 
territories to farnish for the seamen, marines and 
army of the United States, the various necessary 
articles of clothinge-the expenses for clothing, &c. 
to be apportioned amongst the several staies and 
territories in cOMformity wich the constitutional 
principles of levying’a direct iax; and whether, and 
how fur, it may be practicable or expedient for any 
and what articles of prov:sions or supplies for the 
army and navy, to be furnished by the citizens of 
the several states and territories, in lieu of duties, 


Some objection being made to the refercnce of 
this resolu: ion, My. B. Hail said that ten millions of 
dollars could be more easily paid in this way in 


said he, not suffer the people at once to furnish the 
articles wanted, instead of the money to purchase 
them with? It would, indeed, take the business 


out of the hands of contractors; but that would be 


no loss to the nation. It was no more than a pro- 
position for the consideration of the committee of 
ways and means. Ifthey deemed the plan imprac- 
ticable, they would say so. He hoped, therefore, 
it would be agreed to. | : 

On motion of Mr. Rhea, the resolution was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

The bill authorising the secretary of the treasury 
to purchase Winslow Lewis’s patent right for a 
new method-of lighting light-houses was read ‘the 
third time and passed. 

The house resumed the consideration of the bill 
for arming the militia of the United States; when 
the quesiion was taken on Mr. Milnor’s motion to 
strike out the 4th section; and negatived, there 
being only 28 votes for it. 


| After several other motions to amend the question 
for engrossing the bill was finally carried—Yeas 
53, Nays 48. ’ 
[or Thursday’s proceedings see page 464.} 


at 


Athenian Society of Baltimore. 


The progress of this patriotic establishment must 
afford high gratification to its friends, and the 
public in general. In its business we may observe 
a true type of the staie of our couniry at large; 
silently, but surely, advancing to entire indepen- 
dence. May heaven speed the issue; and so dimi- 
nish our conneciions, and of course lessen our in- 
terests, in the concerns of the old world! 

About three years ago a few private individuals, 
taking into consideration the many good efiects 
that might result from establishing a ware-house 
for the sole purpose of receiving and vending 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, associated and form- 
ed a stock of only. $ 20,000 diviced into 1000 
shares, on which, at this time, not more than 
$ 12,000 are paid. They have since obtained an 
act of incorporation. 

The affairs of this prosperous little society are 
managed by a president and seven directors, who 
have under them the necessary clerks and assis- 
tants. ‘The business done is the best evidence 
any man can desire to have of the zeal, industry 
and prudence of those to whose charge it has 
been committed—and, without derogating from 
the praise so justly due to others, we think ita 
duty to state, that to Mr. Burneston, the presi- 
dent, the public, as well as the stockholders, cre 
greatly indebted for the success of this charming 
institution. 

Though the business of the corporation is consi- 
derable, and for the money employed, exceedingly 
large, we fuirly presume 1: will yet experience a 
great annual increase, when its merits become 
more generally known, as the capital may be 
further augmented. Hitherto we are informed 
the funds have been amply sufficient; the credit 
of the socicty being most scrupulously maintain- 
ed in every particular. 








Goods, &c. in part belonging to the society, end im, 
part to individuals, deposited for sale on comm, 
sion. Independent of business dene for le 
manufactories, it is one branch of the conc 

of this institution to make advances to the 





Georgia, than two millions in specie, why tien, 


At the ware-house, in Market-street, is collected a / 
very valuable and extensive assartment of Dry} 
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humble fabricators of oot on deposits—and, 
as profit was not the object of the association, 
such goods are disposed of on the most generous 
and liberal terms—calculated merely to defray 
the expenses. 

In the progress and great increase of the sales of 
the society, we may observe not only an increase 
of manufactures but a decrease of prejudices, the 
most formidable enemy it has had to encounter. 
Formerly. it was a received opinion (and many, 
perhaps, hold it yet*) that we could not make cer- 
tain thing's as good as they could be made in Eu- 
rope—but actual experience has put this matter at 
rest, and the destructive notion is rapidly passing 
away, Again,—nineteen twentieths of the peo- 
ple still have an impression that American made 
goods, no matter of what kind they are, must be 
sold dearer than the imported; yet this idea, in 
regard to numerous important articles, is as ab- 
‘surd as the first; without taking into view the 
generally superior durability and firmness of the 
home-made stuffs. Those who have opportuni- 
ties, from their residence in, or vicinity to, Balti- 
more, are invited to the Athenian Society’s ware- 
house to learn the fact for themselves, and by a 
pleasing certainty to banish a painful conjecture. 

There is plenty of room for two or three other such 
institutions in Baltimore—and an increase of 
them in all the towns of the United States would 
greatly promote, and facilitate the use of domestic 
manufactures. The editor of one of the daily 
prints in this city,f sometime ago, threw out 
a hint which I am astonished has not been im- 
proved. He said that if some competent taylor 
were so to arrange his business as to sell, or 
make up, nothing but home-made stuffs, and 
keep a good assortment of them (assortments are 
to be had ) in Baltimore, he would make a rapid 
fortune. What would answer in this city will 
do in any other consider~ble town; and the tay- 
ler so conducting himself would obtain the very 
“cream” of customers—he would have but little 
* About seven years ago I witnessed a circum- 

stance which afforded mea high gratification. I 

was in a book-store (no matter where) when a per- 

son came in and asked for a ream of letter paper. 

The bookseller shewed some of an excellent qualli- 

ty, with which his customer was fully satisfied— 

but asking the price, was led to suppose, from its 
cheapness, that it was American, and demanded if 
it was so? On receiving an answer in the affirma- 
tive, he said it would not do—he wanted “English.” 

“I have other paper,” said the bookseller for which 

I must have such and such a price, will you look 

at it, sir?’ The price being Aigh enough, the 

gentleman after much examination and comparison 
made his purchase, paid his money cheerfully, and 

The two reams exhibited 

came from the same mill, and were taken out of 

the same bundle’ [Large quantities of paper are 
made in the United States with British water marks 

—and, if not openly offered as British, at least 

insinuated to be so, and sold assuch. [cam see no 

harm in it—the quality is as good, and if the peo- 





. ple will have prejudices, let them pay for then!) — | 
\ We may laugh at this story and think the purchaser | factures can ultimately succeed, which will ne! 
» wy a fool—but, verily, many of us, though not so! bear a competition, in quality and price, with ai} 


"as to paper, are as great dunces in otfter things. 

wot long since that certain manufi.cturers of 

ods to the Eastward, were compelled to pack 

ymimodities in Mritich cases to insure their 
VET}. 5 99 


«0 ds, - 
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occasion for that plague of mechanics, & day-5ook, 
an might do eleven-twelfths of his business for 
cash. 


The following are the articles that gave rise to the 
preceding remarks: 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE ATHENIAN 
SOCIETY. 


The president and directors of the Athenian So. 
ciety submit the following statement of the business 
and the progress of the institution, for the year 
1811, since the last exhibit submitied on the 2d of 
February last. 

The total amount of sales from the Ist January 
to the 31st December, 1811, is $ 51,519 14. 

To show the progress and great increase of the 
sales of this institution, it may be satisfactory to 
mss, Pari yas the sales of the several years— 
Sales from the Ist Jan. 1809, to 

ist Dec. 1809 ¢ 11 mo. $17,608 95 
Ist Dec. 1802 to 13 
3ist Dec. 1810 § : 
Ast Jan. 1811 to 
31st Dec. 1811 : 12 51,519 I 

The net profits of the last year are apparently 
small, on the amount sold, which arises from the 
large proportion of sales made cn commission, and 
the moderate profits on those soid for account of the 
society. It being the avowed object of the institu. 
tion, to facilitate the general use of American manu 
factures, smallness of profits is the only certain mod 
of producing this desirable object. 

The amount of dividends heretofore generousk 
relinquished, stand to the credit of the premiun 
fund, conformably to the act of incorporation, and 
held to the order of the premium committee for 
premiums they may award, with ail additional divi- 
dends now declared, that may not be called for, but 
generously relinquished and given to the premiun 
fund. 

It may be unnecessary to call the attention of 
the stockholders to the utility of this institution, 
the present exhibit is a practical comment more for 
cible than speculation. 

All which is respectfully submitted, by order of 
the board. ISAAC BURNESTON, 

President of the Athenian Society. 


32,157 92 


Feb. 3, 1812. 


Bartrmore, es. 15, 1812. 
The “premium committee,” for the year 1812, 


Appointed by the “Baltimore Athenian Society, 
for the encouragement of useful arts and domestic 
manufactures,” agreeably to the act of incorpors 
tion, have agreed to propose the following premium: 
for the present year. 

The committee have to reget that the infant state 
of the fund committed to their disposal, does no: 
enable them to offer more liberal rewards to those 
patriotic citizens, whose exertions are directed (- 
wards the attainment of so great an object of nv 
tional wealth and independence. The success 
‘however, of the institution beyond even the expe 
| tations of its friends, affords a well grounded hop¢ 
‘that in future, more extensive premiums will be of 
fered. ‘The committee, well aware that no mam: 





‘others whatever, have not the most distant idea © 
ithe manufuciures of the United States now requ 
ing any other encouragement than the fostering a 
or the general and state covernments: they, thert 
ifore, propose these premiums merely as honoré!) 
jrewards 
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plate, or its value, fifty dollars. 


finest piece of muslin, suitable for ladies’ dresses, 
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PREMIUMS. 

1, To the person or persons, in the United States, 
who will, during the present year, completely bleach 
and finish, the greatest quantity of domestic linen, 
not less than ten pieces, each twenty yards long, and 
not coarser than a twelve hundred—a preminm of 
a piece of pluce, or its value, fifty dollars. 

2. To the persons who will, during the present 
year, manufacture the Jest sheeting made from flax; 
not less than ten pieces each twenty-two yards long, 
and 9-8 wide; the same to be at least half bleached, 
and not coarser than an eight hundred:—a piece of 


3. ‘To the person or persons, in the state of Ma- 
ryland, who will during the present year, manu- 
facture the best piece of superfine cloth, not less 
than twenty yards in length:—a piece of plate with 
an appropriate motte, or iis value, thirty dollars. 

4. To the person in Maryland, who will, during 
the present year, manufacture the dest woollen blan- 
kets; not less than ten pair, each 9-4 wide:—a gold 
medal, or its value thirty dollars. 

5. To the person who will, during the present 
year, manufacture the best piece of fancy vesting, 
not less than twenty yards long:—a gold medal, or 
its value, twenty dollars. 

6. To the person who will, before the first of 
July next, manufacture and completely bleach, the 


and not less than twenty yards long:—a gold medal, 
or its value, twenty dollars. 

7. To the person who will, during the present 
year, manufacture the finest cotton stockings; not 
less than five dozen:—a gold medal, or its value, 

yenty dollars. 

Candidates for any of the above premiums, to 


val between the two pontoons. In front of the seat 
stands a small table, on which the rider may 
read, write, draw, or eat and drink. His hands 
being at perfect liberty, he may even play an instru- 
ment, load and fire a gun, or do whatever he 
pleases. It is evident that this machine must be ad- 
mirably calculated for the purpose of taking: sketch- 
es of aquatic scenery, as also for the diversion of 
shooting water-fowl; in which case, the sportsman 
conceals himself behind a light screen of branches 
or rushes, so as to approach the birds unperceived. 
This article is far safer than a common boat, the 
centre of gravity being constantly in the middle of 
avery large base, a circumstance, which renders 
overturning, even in the heaviest gale, absolutely 
impossible. It is moreover so contrived, that it may 
be taken to pieces ina few minutes, packed in a 
box, and put together again in a very short time.— 
It is not improbable that this highly original inven- 
tion may in time be applied to more umportant pur- 
poses than mere diversion. 


Bonemta.—The German Journal gives the fol- 
lowing statistical account: The kingdom of Bohe- 
mia contains 266 cities, 110 suburbs, 295 towns, 
11,892 villages, 521,702 houses, and 752,437 
families. The number of native inhabitants 1s 
3,114,288, and exceeds that of 1810, by 27,634.— 
Of this number, 1,429,745 are males, and 1,684,543 
are females. If to this be added the number of stran- 
gers, 15,569 of whom are from other parts of Bohe- 
mia, 791 from other provinces of the monarchy, 
6,847 from foreign countries, the whole population 
of the kingdom amounts to 3,137,495. *Of this 
number 4,194 are ecclesiastics, 2,085 nobles, 6,404 
public functionaries and headmen, 75,727 burges- 
ses, commercial men and artists, 139,369 peasants, 





exhibit the fabrics at the domestic ware-house of the 
society, No. 80 Baltimore street, for the inspection 
of the committee. 

Communications, post paid, directed to the secre- 
tary, No. 20, Chatham street, will be promptly at- 
tended to. 

Signed, by order and in behalf of the committee. 

ROBERT M‘KIM, Chairman. 

Joan D. Crare, Secretary. 








Miscellaneous Intelligence. 

Russta.—A peasant named John Semzow, has 
discovered a method for making paper stoppers for 
bottles so expeditiously, that one man may make 
7000 in an hour. In consequence, 1000 corks which 
sometime since sold for 65 rubles, have fallen to 8, 
and it is expected, that should the competi:ion con- 
tinue, they will be so low as half a ruble per thou- 
sand, which is the price of the paper substitutes. 

Germany.—M. B » counsellor of Mines at 
Munich, in Bavaria, has invented, what he terms an 
aquatic sledge, constructed on such a principle, 
that it may be impelled and guided on the water, by 
the rider himself without any aid. The first public 
experiment was made on the 29th August, 1810, 
before the royal family at Nymphenburg, with 
complete success. It consists of two hollow canoes 
or pontoons, eight fect long, made of sheet copper, 
closed on all sides, joined io each other in a parallel 
direction, at the distance of 6 feet, by a large wood. 
en frame. Thus joined, they support a seat resem- 
bling an arm-chair, in which the rider is seated and 
impels and steers the sledge by treading two large 
pedals before him. Esch of these pedals is connect- 
ed with a paddle, fixed perpendicularly in the afier- 
Part of the machine behind the seat, and the inter- 





22,030 gardeners and journeymen, and 50,629 Jews. 
'Of the males 557,530 are married, and 872,215 are 
\bachelors and widowers. 


SwrprN.—A late London paper states that the 
icrown-prince of Sweden, ( Bernadotte, an ex-French 
general, and favorite of the emperor) had positively 
refused to comply with the demand of Bonaparte 
for a supply of 8,000 men—stating, plainly, that 
Sweden was not under any obligation to him, and 
that all the troops she maimtains are necessary for 
ber own defence. 

There is probably some truth in the preceding. 
Bernadotte, represented to be an excellent and well 
informed man, as well as a valiant and successful 
soldier, has made himself very popular with the 
Swedes, and feeling his own independence will na- 
turally resist the claims of the emperor, who, but 
lately was commanded by him. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN.—Mr. Wright’s bill for the 
protection of American seamen, now before con- 
gress has the following provisions—with all our 
heart and soul we wish they were or could be car- 
ried into full extent. Our government has know- 
ledge of the impressment of 6,257 of our citizens 
by the British—this is not certainly one half that 
have been feloniously and villainously Kidnapped— 
more hereafter. The bill declares—that any person 
impressing a seaman shall be treaied as a pirate, 
and suffer death—that a seaman shall be justified 
in wounding or kiliing any person attempting to 
impress him—that for every seaman impvessed the 
president shail retaliate by seiz.ng a subject of the 
vovernment permitting such imprescinent—that an 
umpressed scaman may attach any e:1m in the hands 


thirty dollars ner month for the thme he hes been 











of any debtor of a British subjcci, at the rate of 
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detained—that British seamen shall be seized and 
the same be exchanged, by cartel, if Great Britain 
shall think proper—that no supplies shall be furnish- 
ed to any vessel whose commander has impressed 
‘an American’seaman—that no vessel belonging to a 
foreign power in the habit of impressing our sea- 
men, shall be permitted to unload her cargo in any 
port of the United States. 


The Chronicle. 
, BattrmoreE, February 22, 1812. 

The senate has been chiefly engaged in consider- 
ing the several appropriation and other bills, passed 
by the house of representatives. ie 

The rejection of Mr. Porter’s proposition (see 
Tuesday’s proceedings of congress,) is said to have 
arisen from an opinion that the volunteers already 
authorised may be used for offensive war. The re- 
sult of it, however, convinces us that when the plain 
question of war shall be put, a large majority will 
be found in its favor. | 

Maj. gen. Dearborn and brig. gen. Wilkinson are 
at the seat of government. 

The Orleans convention have finished their busi- 
ness, and appointed two of their members to carry 
the constitution adopted to congress, for its appro- 
bation. 

The United States armories at Harper’s Ferry 
and Springfield, cost for the year 1811, $245,142 
77, during which time were made 22,020 muskets, 
and 1,505 do. repaired. 

Aaron Burr was to take passage for the United 
States from London, the latter end of December. 

Our accounts from Denmark are rather favorable. 
Mr. Erving’s exertions are indefatigable. Advices 
are just received of the restoration of two ships 
worth $100,000 each. 

Mr. Weaver’s resolutions for calling a convention 
to take into consideration the propriety of altering 
ceriain parts of the constitution of Pennsylvania, 
were negatived in the senate—16 to 12. 

‘The president of the United States has, we learn, 
approved of the acquital of brig. gen. James Wit- 
Kinson of all the charges alledged against him, and 
caused his sword to be restored to him. The par- 
ticulars of the case have not reached us in such a 
shape as to enable us to speak of them with certain- 
ty; but we shall probably have it in our power to 
lay them before our readers in afew days. (WV. Int. 

Late advices are received from France and Eng- 
land. A letter from Paris dated the 18th of No- 
vember, gives a most favorable account of the recep- 
tion of our minister, Mr. Barlow, by the emperor. 
A purticular day was appointed for his atidience, in- 
stead of being received as usual among a crowd of 
diplomatists. He was waited upon and compli- 
mented by the “great dignitaries of the empire,” 
and introduced to the emperor’s cabinet by the 
prince arch chancellor, ‘the high officers of state be- 
ing in waiting. Mr. Barlow’s address to Bona- 
parte has not been received; but the following is 
given as the reply of the emperor. 

“I am happy to receive a minister plenipotenti- 
ary from the United States, particularly so distin- 

uisiied a gentleman, whose opinions are so well 
F awh to me—muke the English respect your flag, 
and you will obtain every thing you wish from me.” 

It seems as though immediate attention had been 
paid to Mr. Barlow’s representations. So much of} 
them as relate to commerce appear to hare been 
submitted to the council, to whom such subjects 
are referred, at which the emperor himself presided, 








entertained. Many valuable vessels sequestered 
under the Rambouillet decree, have been given up 
to the claimants, and permitted to make sales or 
depart, as they thought expedient. We have lately 
had many arrivals in the United States from France 
the value of their cargoes is immense, and the 
voyages appear to have been highly profitable. On 
the whole there is a well- aaded hope that a lu. 
crative and extensive trade will be opened to the 
continent, if the British will permitit. 

Our London dates are to the 26th of December— 
A general opinion prevailed that parliament, on 
their meeting January 7, would cause the orders 
in council to be abrogated or satisfactorily modified. 
[This opinion has obtained much credit in some of 
the cities in the United States.) The old king for 
two or three days had refused to eat, and his de. 
cease was looked for. The duke of Clarence, 
William Henry, third son of the king, is appointed 
‘admiral of the fleet,” or commander in chief of 
the British navy. Stocks, December 26, 3 per 
cent. reduced, 62 1-4 3-8 5-8. French troops had 
been passing through Austria, towards the Russian 
frontiers. It is said preliminaries of peace have 
been signed between Russia and Turkey. The fol- 
lowing article is from the “London Statesman,” of 
December 10——and called “important.” 

“Government has received intelligence from 
France, from which it appears to be one of Bona- 
parte’s principal objects, is at this moment, to get 
a squadron of French ships into an American port, 
as an inducement for the United States to declare 
war against England. He has five ships of the 
liné equipped and manned at L’Orient, supposed tc 
be destined immediately for that important service. 
he has also fifteen sail of the line at Toulon, while 
our blockading a off that port consists only 
of eleven; a reinforcement of it, however, we un- 
derstand, may be expected daily.” 








_ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday, Feb. 20.—Mr. M‘Kee, from the select 
committee to whom the resolution on that subject 
had been referred, reported a bill for the relief of 
the officers and soldiers who were im the late en- 
gagement near the Wabash. Twice read and re- 
ferred to the committee of the whole for to-morrow. 

The bill supplementary to the bill for raising 
25,000 men, was read a third time and passed. 

The house again proceeded to consider the bill 
for arming the militia. 

Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Talimadge spoke against it. 
Mr. Caihoun objected, because the distribution was 
left to the state legislatures, who might put the 
arms in arsenals. Mr. Tallmadge objected to very 
many of the details. Both were friendly to the 
principle of arming. 

Mr. Nelson, Mr. Macon, Mr. Randolph, and Mr. 
Wright spoke in favor of the bill. ) 

Mr. Liitle was tired of this long debate on the 
subject, considering it a waste of time, and called 


main question be now put? 

More than a fifth of the members present rose m 
favor of putting it. 

Mr. Goldsborough called for the ayes and noes. 
Granted. They were, aves 52, noes 62. 

By one of the rules of the house, if the main 
question is determined in the negative the subject 
in debate is postponed till the next day. | 

{Of the other business done, being of no great 
or immediate importaice, due notice shall be taken 





aid hopes of a saUsiaciory chunge in his system are | 


in our next. ] 


for the previous question, which aiways is, shall the - 
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